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glucose is taken, hence starch must be hydrolyzed to glucose very
rapidly. Quite characteristically, however, there is no rise in the blood
sugar content after taking even considerable amounts of milk sugar
or lactose. The questions arising from these observations are: Is fail-
ure of lactose to elevate the blood sugar due to delayed absorption
dependent upon slow hydrolysis, or to the rapid passage through the
alimentary tract with consequent slow absorption? The fact is well
established that a considerable amount of lactose may reach the colon,
and because of its presence there lead to the establishment of L.
acidophilus as the prevailing flora, and consequent depression of
proteolytic types of bacteria. Lusk ('15) showed that lactose in the
dog failed to produce the specific dynamic effect shown by glucose or
sucrose and failed to materially increase the respiratory quotient. It
has long been known that lactose injected intravenously or subcu-
taneously is excreted in the urine unchanged.
Deuel and Chambers ('25) found that in the phlorhizinized dog,
after feeding lactose, about 50 per cent appeared in the urine as
glucose. The rat appears to be more capable of utilizing lactose than
is the dog. Greisheimer and Johnson ('30) demonstrated that glyco-
gen is formed from lactose in the rat, but after 16 to 18 days on
diets deriving 87.5 per cent of their caloric value from sugar, the
liver glycogen amounted to 62 per cent of that found in animals fed
glucose or sucrose. H. S. Mitchell ('27) found that growth on diets
containing 30 per cent lactose was only about 50 per cent as great
as that of rats fed other carbohydrates in comparable diets. She found
that the amount of carbohydrate lost in the feces of these rats was
only 3.12 per cent greater in the lactose animals than in those fed
sucrose. Both the average food intake and voluntary  activity  de-
creased in the lactose period as compared with the glucose period,
hence the decreased rate of growth was not due to expenditure of
energy in work. The possibility that increased hydration of the tissues
entered into the differences between lactose- and glucose-fed rats was
ruled out by experiment. Koehler and Allen ('34)  conclude from
their experiments that of ingested lactose, approximately 40 to 50 per
cent may be lost to the rat as far as weight or energy relationships
are concerned. A part of the ingested lactose is converted through
fermentation by L. acidophilus organisms in the gastrointestinal tract
into lactic acid, but this when absorbed behaves like carbohydrate in
metabolism. Subsequently it will be pointed out that the increased acid-
ity in the intestine caused by the ingestion of lactose favors the absorp-
tion of calcium. In chick feeding it is generally believed that lactose
in the digestive tract is effective, presumably because of increasing
the acidity, in holding in check the development of coccidiosis.
H. S. Mitchell's  ('27, Lc.) results on growth of feeding bctosc